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THINGS THAT I REMEMBER. 
MY NURSE. 


I HAVE often thought of writing something for my 
neighbours to read. I suppose everybody has 
thought the same one time or other ; but the truth 
is l am tired of remembering. I am always remem- 
bering, and I think that, perhaps, if I give my 
hand the trouble of writing down some of these 
remembrances, it may teach my memory not to be 
quite so troublesome. 

I will begin with my dear old nurse. She, per- 
haps, is the first thing that I can remember ; and 
tears come into the eyes of my memory whilst I 
write, and almost blind my perceptions. This fond 
remembrance, where can I begin with it? She 
seems to fill all my old life in the old home, now 
left for ever! She first came before me when she | 
must have been at least sixty years old. She had_ 
been my mother’s wet-nurse ; had lived with her 
until her marriage ; had followed her into a new” 
life ; and had nursed all the children of the next 
generation, thirteen in number. She used to amuse 
me, and all my brothers and sisters, with tales of | 
her first home in service—my grandfather’s. She | 
remembered the days when riches were abundant | 
in the family, and when great men thought it an | 
honour to visit at the house. She told of days | 
when the Duke of ‘ Orlines,’ as she styled him, and 
the Count de ‘ Mouchoir’ came to grand suppers ; 
when three turkeys were roasted on one spit ; 
when the master of the house, who was a gentle- 
man every inch of him, was carried to bed every 
night, simply because he could not walk ; and went 
to church once a year because, as she thought, it 
gave him a title to his grand pew. 

She remembered the days when the master’s 
aunt, who was indeed a lady, used to sit under a 
large yew-tree in the garden, and chew tobacco ; 
and being too much of a lady to extract all its 
virtues, the old gardener used to take her vacant 
place, and make the tobacco do service a second 
time. She remembered when the governess of her 
three young mistresses was allowed only Sunday 


as her own day; and was pleased to mend her 


stockings and other garments, whilst her young 
ladies were out driving in fashionable quarters and 
visiting great people. 

The old woman never tired of these stories. But 
the one great idea of her old life was the injury 
done to Mrs Jordan by her royal lover: how that 
she was allowed to retain only one of her children 
in her abandonment, and that one only because 
she was a cripple. The beauty and the sorrows of 
Mrs Jordan were the old woman’s grand thought. 
Whether these things were as she told us, I cannot 
say ; I never heard excepting from this one wit- 
ness ; but I know that one of my youthful thoughts 


was, that Mrs Jordan was a sweet lady, virtuous, 


and cruelly deserted. These tales the old. woman 
used to tell us generally in the evenings, when the 
fatigues of the day had made us fractious, and it 
required more than ordinary patience to make us 
in any degree calm. 

She used also to sing old-world songs to us, and 
make us dance to very furmy tunes. Poor old 
soul! Is there one like her now in the whole wide 
world? How often have I awaked in the night, 
and when did I ever find her asleep? The old 
woman always wore, summer and winter, a flannel 
dressing-gown in her bedroom and in her bed— 
this she did, she used to say, because she could get 
up and go about the room, and even about the 
house, at a few minutes’ notice, without further 
dressing. I shall qqiger forget that old dressing- 

wn. 

During the season of walnuts, she used to go 
down stairs and into the garden, without further 
apparel than the said old dressing-gown, to gather 
walnuts under a large old tree—that old tree is now 
gone, and bitter tears accompanied its fall—these 
were brought up to the nursery as bribes for our 
good-conduct while dressing. 

Morning baths were not the custom then: our 
ablutions were conducted in a very peculiar man- 
ner, and even now the thought of it makes me 
shudder. The old woman, or her satellites, but 
generally herself, used to cover her hand plentifully 
with what she called lather, and this was rubbed 


once and again over our devoted faces, flattening 
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our noses, irritating our eyes, and filling our 
mouths with the most ul of all compounds, 
yellow soap. 

I never could discover at what times the old 
woman slept—certainly not, to my knowledge, in 
the night, bor I constantly found her — by the 
fire with a baby on her lap, singing generally about 
a dashing white sergeant. Sometimes, indeed, she 
was in bed with the baby lying across her, like a 
nightmare, and she nearly sitting up, with her 
mouth wide open, and her eyes shut. Could she 
have been then ? 

One of her favourite stories, however, was about 
asleep of hers, so she must have slept sometimes. 
On this particular occasion she had been playi 
‘to whis,’ as she called it, in the evening; an 
when in bed with the baby, as usual enactin: 
nightmare, she fought her battles o’er again, and, 
dreaming she was playing a trum with great 
emphasis, she threw the infant out of bed. She 
was wonderfully fond of whist, and taught us all 
to play. She used to say: ‘She thanked Heaven 
+ oe all her young ladies could play a rubber “to 
w 


She had a peculiar habit of using what, I sup- 
pose, must have been bad lan ¥-* con- 
sidered it in that light then. For instance, she 
used to call us all devil’s kin, and gutter-grubs ; 
and when we offended her more than usual, she 
used to, say: ‘ Drat the child; upon she is 
enough to make a parson swear.’ Per aps a 
were more easily acted upon in those days. 
day one of my brothers was struggling with a re- 
fractory boot—‘ Confound the t!’ he cried ; 
upon which ‘Mother’—for so we all called her— 
dashed at him, exclaiming, in an exalted voice: 
*Drat it all, you little devil’s kin, who can have 

ht you to swear !’ 

e of the worst crimes in her eyes was leaving 
soap in the water. I remember her once in church, 
when on her knees, turning to me and saying: 
* Bless my heart, Miss Fanny, if I ain’t left the soap 
in the water !’ 

My old nurse was a thorough churchwoman. She 
always made a low courtesy at the Gloria, as too 
did all the old people in the church at that time ; 
and after communion, nothing would have induced 
her to rise from her knees until she had read 
all the collects at the end of the service. She 
loved church, and, next to that, ing the 
Bible. Her great delight was Ruth and ‘Buz.’ 
She always came into prayers, morning and 
evening, leading the other servants. My father 
used to say: ‘ -morni ” or ‘ Good- 
evening ;’ she made a low , saying: ‘ Your 


But one Gs I remember respecting this old 
servant that perhaps some will scarcely believe— 
she never had wages, and she never wished for 
them. When she wanted clothing, she told my 
mother, and also when she wanted money. Our 
pleasure was in seeing her well dressed. She 
been very pretty, and we never thought her 
otherwise : she was fair, with blue eyes. When 
she went out to tea, which was not seldom—for she 
was a favourite; the whole parish called her 
*Mother’—we used to superintend her toilet. I 
usually made her caps, and we ornamented her 
with mbbons and other little devices. When com- 
she used to make a courtesy, and say: ‘Now, 
sure, I am dornall fine!’ I don’t know what the 
expression means, 


Christenings were her great days. The god- 
parents always gave her a guinea each; such wag 
the custom. r dinner, she carried the baby to 
the dining-room, where she was expected to drink 
a glass of wine. She looked very hot on these 
occasions, but very proud. Before drinking her 
wine, she made a courtesy, and, looking ro 
said : ‘My duty to all. This is the finest child we 
have had yet, ladies and gentlemen; though all our 
children are well enough, thank the Lord ; though 
I say it that should not. Master and missus is a 
fine-looking couple, and never had a cross word, to 
my knowledge,’ 

She deserved this little pleasure, for she had 
endured all the fatigue and trouble preceding it. A 
monthly nurse was never seen in our house; t 
were considered plebeian appendages, and unbecon- 
—— dignity. How well I remember the new 
babies : the wide open eyes with which we greeted 
their first ap ce in the nursery. The dear old 
‘Mother’ had a way of tucking them under her 
arm whilst preparing their food. They were never 
allowed to visit my mother excepting at stated times, 
They were fed from a silver boat, which had—the 
old woman often told us—been borrowed 
Baroness Howe to feed a sickly baby of hers; so 
suppose boats were not common then: their day 
must have been a short one. Dalby’s Carminative 
was her constant resoft—we must have taken 
quarts of it—so it could not have been very inju- 
mous: it never injured us, and the smell of it stil 

in my nose, 

sonable things—witches, dreams, death-spiders, &c.; 
and she imagined that a peculiar bird housed our 
house, and ta at the windows before calamities 
happened. I think we inclined to this little 
superstition. I have wa for hours to see this 
I have = many times; he 
00 ike a foreigner, with long wings and tail, 
and he generally tapped at a a. Pram teu up 
the front stairs. There was a roof of lead outside, 
covering the store-room, upon which he used to 
stand. I have said that we all rather believed in 
this ; but since we married and left the old place, 
our bird has never come. Never, though sorrows 
have followed us thick and fast; our banshee bird 
takes no trouble to warn us. Perhaps, since our 
dear old ‘Mother’ died, our faith has not been 
strong enough to keep him. 

She also believed in personal visits from the Evil 
One. I wonder she ventured to take such sad 
liberties with his name. This belief she shared 
with other members of her family. I remember 
in my childhood I was going to pay a visit to my 
SS and the second nurse, who was the old 

y’s niece, was sitting up one Saturday night 
after twelve o’clock, preparing new clothes, when 
suddenly she to scream, and awoke us all, 
declaring she had seen the devil. She was very 
ill for some time afterwards, apparently from 
fright. ‘Mother’ firmly believed in the visita- 
tion, ee that the Evil One could not have 
been guilty of a more impolitic action, seeing that 
from that hour the household determined to have 
a greater respect for the Sabbath-day, as well as 
for its vigil. 

Another idiosyncrasy was her determination 
never to forget injuries; she remembered them 
from her childh I am sorry to think of this 
trait; it was the worst part of her character. The 
injuries, however, were seldom to herself. Our 
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| mother had evidently been the strong centre of 


all her love, and the ills done had been generally 
done to her. I remember one very striking case— 
it must have happened fifty years before I heard 
her mention it. It was simply this, that one of my 
mother’s sisters had pe to lend my mother a 

ket-handkerchief. is small injury had lasted 
half a century in the mind of a loving warm- 
hearted woman. Do we think enough of these 
little things ? 

I must say for her that she remembered benefits 
as long. Her affections were unchanging. She 
always took part with the weakest, whether they 
were right or wrong. If we indulged in a fight, 
which, 1 am sorry to say, we often did—in those 
days, fights were considered salutary—the victor 
al came off second-best, our old nurse’s hard 
iol 2 making up for any lack of blows from the 
adversary. And whenever punishment was inflicted 
by the ruling powers, they had to run the gantlet 
of her reproachful tongue. 

I remember once my father coming in for a very 
unusual share of her maledictions. She had a 
get respect for him, almost amounting to fear ; 

was not one of the family, and so she felt differ- 
ently towards him. I don’t think she loved him ; 

haps because he was the strongest. 
journey with a a we had, riding by turns, the 
other walking. e had not mentioned our inten- 
tion to our father ; we did not generally do so. But 
on this — morning— tal authority, I 
, being strong within him—finding the pony 
saddled and bridled at the front gate, he ordered 
it back to the stables, and stopped our ride. Upon 
this the old woman’s wrath overcame her respect ; 
she railed at him from" ursery in no measured 
terms. ‘You ought to be ashamed,’ she cried, ‘ to 
sarve your own children so. I would not sarve a 
dog so. Poor yo ladies, all dressed and ready 
too.’ ~My father took no notice. He never scolded 
or even reproved any of the servants. They served 
him faithfully notwithstanding, and treated him 
with unmeasured submission. I have sometimes 
wondered why. 

But I must not ramble longer on ; it is time that 
this paper was ended. Our faithful friend died 
about thi years ago, a few months before I 
married. Her mind gave way before her bodily 

did. Four — before her death, she was 
imbecile, and for a long time was carried up and 
down stairs. But we never parted from her in life ; 
we nursed her as she had nursed our child- 
hood. I saw her die, and I made her ready for the 
es She was —s ears old when she died. 

er beloved mistress followed not long after, and 

at the feet of her who was more than a 

mother to herself, and not less than a mother to 
children. 
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MIRK ABBEY. 
CHAPTER XL—AND LAST. 


Ir there had happened to be any one upon whom 
= Ralph’s wild talk, on the night of the Abbey 
estivities, had made any serious impression what- 
ever, it was destined to be removed by the inquest 
that followed upon his death. The very words he 
had made use of in his fury, his calling my Lady 
his wife, and stigmatising Sir Richard as her natu- 
ral son, would have been held to be no slight 


deny in perso 
4 rete hen’, she justly argued that he would be wi 


evidence of his insanity, which, however, was 
abundantly proved by other testimony. The 
waiter at the Royal Marine at Coveton came in 
all good faith to take his solemn oath that, to the 
best of his judgment, the gent. with the beard, who 
had scandalised that respectable house by taking 
brandy for breakfast, was like no other man alive 
as he had ever served; or, in other words, was 
nothing short of a lunatic. The boys whom 
he had commanded to stop and let him out before 
his chaise could be whirled over the first stage, 
pronounced him mad. The porter at the railway 
station, to whose civil inquiry as to whither he 
was going the angry man returned so uncivil 
an answer, came to the same conclusion. No man 
nearer home, from the lord-lieutenant to the parish 
constable, and —_ of his whilom companions) 
from Captain Walter Lisgard to Shown 
but gave it as his opinion that the man was mad. 
And the verdict of the coroner’s jury being in 
accordance with the evidence, decided that the 
deceased had met with his death in the manner 
with which we are acquainted during an attack of 
ey insanity, induced by Drink. 

e nerves of Madame de Castellan had received 
much too great a shock, from recent occurrences, to 
permit her presence at the inquest ; and, indeed, 
such an effect did they take upon her, that she left 
not only Belcomb but England itself almost imme- 
diately, declining with many thanks Sir Richard’s 
offer—notwithstanding that Letty drove over in 
person to make it known to her—that she should 
take up her residence for the present at the Abbey 
itself. So Madame went again to her native 
land as suddenly and almost as mysteriously as 
she had come; and after a while, wrote to pe. thes 
her English friends that the domestic disagree- 
ments which had driven her from home were in 
a fair way to be healed, and that it was very 
unlikely that she should have to trespass upon 
their kindness any more. 

The real history of that lady’s coming to Bel- 
comb was known more 
two persons, an aps more or less rig 

eased at by a third. From the 
Lady her first husband in Ralph i 
she never concealed from herself the ibility 
her having to leave the Abbey, and per- 
haps a lifelong exile from home and friends for 
her three children’s sakes, but especially for that 
of Sir Richard. Perhaps she e the 
depth to which family pride had taken root in the 


heart of her eld ; but she honestly believed 
that the knowl of his bei illegiti 

would have killed him. Altho she could 
never have the strength of mind, even 


had she enjoyed the requisite want of principle, to 


unable to establish his case in her absence. 

could summons no Witness whose testimony would 
go half so far as her own tell-tale face ; while his 
own character was such, that no credence would 
be given to his statement, unless supported by 
strong and direct evidence. Thus sii my 
Lady turned over in her mind scheme after scheme 
of flight, without hitting upon anything that gave 
much promise, and all of which entailed a residence 
ab cruelly far from those dear ones from 
whom she was about, with such a honey, Nes 
to flee for their own good; but when she had, 
perforce, as we have seen, to take Mistress Forest 
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into her confidence, something arose out of a 
conversation between them concerning their old 
life together at Dijon, which suggested that in- 
genious artifice which she eventually put into 
effect. Madame de Castellan had been dead 
some years, though of that circumstance my 
Lady’s children were unaware, albeit Sir Richard 
had heard a good deal of her when a boy, and 
appearance when she was a guest of his father an 
mother’s at the Abbey. ” 

Of this remembrance, my Lady took advantage. 
Mary and herself in that old school-time at Dijon 
had been used to act charades at Madame’s 
house, and that circumstance no doubt put into 


see Sargent mind the idea of personating the | i 
old 


renchwoman herself. My Lady had learned 
from those amateur performances the secrets of 
‘green-room’ metamorphosis ;* she was natu- 
rally endowed with no small power of mimicry ; 
and she could speak French like a native. Su 
posing that the desired transformation could 
effected, what securer plan, and one more unlikely 
to be suspected, could The found than that secluded 
cottage of Belcomb, so close to the Abbey, and 
whither all news relating to her children could be 
brought to her at once through Mary, who, it was 
should be transferred to Madame’s ser- 
vice in the manner that was afterwards actually 
adopted. The letter purporting to come from 
Dijon, and taken by Sir Richard’s own hand from 
the post-bag, had been placed therein by Mary 
Forest, who had used her mistress’s key at an 
earlier hour, and found that communication from 
Arthur Haldane concerning Ralph’s departure for 
Coveton, which necessitated such immediate action 
on the part of my Lady. There was not one day 
to be lost in making her preparations, and indeed 
from that time she had been ready to start at a 
moment’s notice, though, as it happened, there was 
no need for such urgent haste. The counterfeit 
visit in person to the Abbey was of course running 
a considerable risk, but the establishment of the 
fact of Madame de Castellan’s arrival at Belcomb, 
my Lady had rightly judged to be of ount 
importance ; indeed, that being effected, it is doubtful 
even if the unhappy Ralph had not met with so 
sudden an end, whether any suspicion of Madame 
and my Lady being one and the same person would 


- have ever existed. The most difficult matter con- 


nected with my Lady’s flight was in truth, after all, 
to find a reason for it sufficient to satisfy the minds 
of those she left behind her. The children would 
have been slow to believe that she could bring 
herself to leave home and them, simply because 
her two boys did not get on well together, for in 
that case, absentee mothers should be considerably 
more common than they are. But, fortunately, 
not only did the flame of discord between Sir 
Richard and Master Walter continue to burn, but 
received plenty of unexpected fuel, such as at any 
other time would have caused my Lady unutter- 
able woe, but which, under present circumstances, 
were almost welcome to her. Walter's clandestine 

iage with the very girl to whom his brother 
had offered his own hand, was an incident so 
painful as to give my Lady an excuse for almost 
anything ; but Walter had left the Abbey, and it 


* How a few strips of black plaster on the teeth can 
counterfeit tet any of our fate 
readers ex t for themselves. 


was important that he should return thither and 
make things unpleasant. as he could not fail to do 
by the mere fact of his presence there with Rose, 
Sir Richard, with his féte in view, was easily per- 
suaded to ask the new-married couple down, and 
all things worked together for ill, which for once 
was my Lady’s ‘ good.’ 

Then, again, Walter’s debts—of the full extent 
of which, however, his mother was never 
informed—gave her an additional cause of serious 
dissatisfaction ; and lastly, Sir Richard’s oppo- 
sition to Letty’s marriage with Arthur Haldane, 
made up a very respectable bill of indictment, 
events, = seen, it was acknow- 

so to the jes against whom 
it ‘had been filed. The” of both 
Sir Richard and Walter were really pricked ; and, 
besides, there was the painful fact of their mother’s 
departure from her own roof, owing to their con- 
duct, whether it justified such an extreme measure 
— her part or not. Moreover, the delegate to 
whom my Lady had committed the disclosure of 
her motives, had been well chosen. It was neces- 
sary that a third person should be admitted to the 
knowledge of my Lady’s secret, in order that her 
affairs might be transacted during an absence which 
might be prolonged for years, or even for her life- 
time ; and where could she find so tried and trust- 
worthy a friend as Dr Haldane? The fact, too, of 
his visiting the Abbey in person, after an interval 
of so many years, and even after his so recent 
refusal to be present on the all-important occasion 
of Sir Richard’s coming of age, gave additional 
weight to the mission upon which he came. It 
brought about, as has n shewn, a uine 
reconciliation between the brothers, and even 
exacted from them a solemn promise that their 
disagreements should henceforth cease. Nor was 
it destined that the good doctor’s friendly offices 
should cease with this. When the day came to 
lay Ralph Derrick’s body in its coffin, the old 
philosopher—nay, cynic, as many held him to be 
—placed very reverently with his own hands that 
little locket around the dead man’s neck, which 
he had treasured as the most precious thing he 
owned for more than half a lifetime. And on the 
morrow, when they buried him in Dalwynch 
churchyard, the doctor followed him to the grave, 
not only as the ‘ deceased’s medical attendant, but 
as his chief and only mourner, with a tender pity 
for the world-battered and passionful man, who 
had thus found rest at last. He stood beside the 
round black mould, when all had ye with 
that wise, sad smile upon his face, which he always 
wore when he was thinking deepest ; and though 
‘Poor fellow, poor fellow !’ was all he said, it was 
a more pregnant epitaph than is often to be read 
on tombstones. 

After a little, the news came to Mirk from 
France, that my Lady, trusting to what she had 
heard from her old friend, was coming home again. 
The only stipulation she made was, that her with- 
drawal from the Abbey was not to be alluded to by 
any of her family, for which, indeed, added she, 
there would be the less necessity, since the princi- 

cause of it—the ill-feeling between her sons—no 
onger, as she was delighted to understand, existed. 
Of course, Lady Lisgard could not prevent ‘the 
county’ from canvassing the matter, any more than 
she could have forbidden a general election ; and, 
in truth, her affairs were 
about as politics after a dissolution of parliament. 
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She and her sons had each their ewer who 
argued for their respective clients often with great 
enthusiasm, and sometimes with an ingenuity 
worthy of better premises. But it was the general 
opinion that Master Walter's marriage was at the 
bottom of the whole business, and that that de- 
signing woman, Rose Aynton, had sown dissension 
in what had once been one of the best-conducted 
and most united families in Wheatshire. 

An account of the inquest in the local journals, a 

ph in the Times headed ‘Curious Catas- 
Come and an allusion to Don Quixote’s adven- 
ture apropos of the homicidal wind-mill, in a comic 
rint, exhausted the subject of Ralph Derrick’s 
eath. 

But my Lady returned to Mirk Abbey in deep 
mourning, it was understood in consequence of the 
sudden death of Madame de Castellan, which 
occurred, singularly enough, almost immediately 
after her leaving Belcomb. 

It was thought very unfortunate that the two 
old friends should thus have never been permitted 
to meet. Madame’s demise, however, of course 
left Mary Forest free to rejoin her former mistress, 
in whose company, indeed, she returned to Mirk. 

We have said that besides the two persons in 
possession of my Lady’s secret, there was a third 
who had his p Mowe suspicions. But if Arthur 
Haldane’s legal training had really enabled him to 
come to the right conclusion in the matter, it also 
judiciously restrained him from saying anything 
about it. 

He had never cause to use that memorandum 
which we saw him set down in his pocket-book of 
Miss Letty’s opinion. ‘It seems to me that people 
should be taken for what they are, let their birth 
be what it will ;’ but we believe that it was not 
without a reason that he committed it to paper. 
Although entirely without ancestral pride, and 
with a very hearty contempt for any such folly, 
as matters stood, Letty was just the sort of girl 
who, upon finding herself illegitimate, would have 
refused to out her engagement, from the 
apprehension of attaching disgrace to the man she 
loved ; and therefore Arthur thought it well to 
record her own ent against herself, in case 
any such occasion should arise. Not many months 
elapsed, however, before this possible obstruction 
was removed, in the pleasantest manner, by the 
union of these two young people ; and a happier or 
ne assorted couple it is not my fortune to 

ow. 

Sir Richard remains a bachelor, although as staid 
and decorous in his conduct as any married man ; 
even more so than some, it is whispered—but then, 
who can seriously blame charming Master Walter ! 
The cause of the young baronet’s celibacy is strenu- 
ously held by many to be Miss Rose Aynton’s 
rejection of him long ago, for that has oozed out, 
somehow or other, divulged perhaps by the young 
woman herself in some moment when her vanity 
for once overcame her prudence ; but, at all events, 
Sir Richard has acted very generously towards his 
brother’s wife (that’s how these gossips = it), and 
her husband —— Lisgard’s debts have been 
settled, and he has been entirely ‘set up’ with 
respect to his pecuniary affairs ; and, moreover, he 
runs no risk of being again embarrassed. If it is 


ceremony which took place between himself and 


Rose at the Register Office (and somehow the thing 
does not recur to the memory with such force 


really true that he occasionally forgets that abrupt | p' 


under those circumstances as when one is married 
in the usual way by the combined endeavours of 
several ee and indulges in little flirtations, 
he has at least forsworn both the turf and the 
gaming-table. We do not say that he is given 
up entirely to his military duties, but he is in the 
enjoyment of an excellent staff appointment, and 
possesses the fullest confidence both of his com- 
manding officer and of that functionary’s wife ; 
which latter, we all know, is essential to the posi- 
tion of an aide-de-camp. But the fact is, that almost 
everybody likes Master Walter, and will continue 
to do so (although perhaps somewhat less as he 
grows older) to his dying day. And why not? 

Dieu Va jugé. Silence, sings a true poet upon the 
death of the First Napoleon: Que des fables mortels 
la main n’y touche plus! Qui peut sonder, Sew , 
ta clémence infinie? Er vous, FLEAU DE Dieu 
QUI SAIT SI LE GENIE N’EST PAS UNE DE VOS VERTUS 
And what has thus been greatly written of genius, 
— also surely be said in a less sense of what we 
call (for lack of a better word) Manner. England 
has lately followed to his grave with weeping eyes, 
a statesman—both honest, indeed, and able—but 
whose chief claim to her affection rested upon this 
comparatively humble gift, so precious because so 
rare. When combined with youth and personal 
graces, as in Walter Lisgard’s case, it is well-nigh 
irresistible, and has always been so from the da’ 
of Plato and Xenophon. Too often worthless in 
themselves, or rendered so by being ‘ spoilt’ by all 
who meet them; not seldom empty-headed, or 
with heads turned by conceit and daavenys and 
almost always destitute of reverence for sacred 
things, whether divine or human—natural or doc- 
trinal—we yet prefer the company of those thus 
dowered to that of the Wise, the Witty, or the 
Good. Their smile is a pleasure ; their very pre- 
sence is a harmony; and prayerless themselves, 
they evoke the supplications of the pure in their 
behalf. 

Even Rose herself continues to be to some 
extent infatuated with Master Walter—although 
he is her own husband—a feat surely far more 
difficult of accomplishment than for the valet de 
chambre of a hero to believe in his master’s reputa- 
tion, At all events, it is beyond question that she 

ws very jealous of the captain. Master Walter 
a never been jealous of her; not, indeed, that he 
has had any serious reason to be so, but because 
such a eful sentiment is never allowed -to’ 
enter his well-contented mind. He is thoroughly 
persuaded that if his wife loves anybody else in 
the world beside herself—that that person is her 
husband ; and he is right. He, too, has a genuine 
affection for one other individual beside Captain 
Walter Lisgard ; and this is for his mother. We 
all know that she returns it seventyfold. 

My Lady lives a tranquil and not unha 
life in her old home with dutiful Sir Richewd, 
very pleasantly diversified by uent visits 
from dear Letty and her husband—their last 
advent being a particularly grateful on, since 
they brought with them a little stranger, aged 
six weeks, whom it was always a matter of diffi- 
culty to extricate from 
But my Lady’s whitest days are those rare ones 
which her darling Walter finds it possible—so 

ing are his spend at 
somewhat sombre Mirk. en she is happy ; then 


she is almost her old self as we first knew her, 


before those deep tones, speaking from the grave, gi 


dmamma’s loving arms. 
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upon Mirk Abbey lawn at Christmas-time, broke 
in upon her calm harmonious days. Master Walter 
has no child. This troubles her sometimes; but 
at others she feels very thankful for it ; for if he 
had a son, or should Sir Richard marry and beget 
one, would not a certain, however venial, imposi- 
tion be perpetuated in the descent of the title? 
Even now, when no great harm seems done, my 
Lady’s conscience is not altogether at ease; nay, 
once, so disturbed it grew, that she took secret 
counsel on the matter with Dr Haldane. 

‘ Dear Lady,’ said he, ‘if any human being could 
be bettered by the disclosure you hint at, or any 
human being was wronged by — reticence, I 
should be the first to say: “Tell all;” but as 
things stand, it would, in my opinion, not only be 
Quixotic, but downright madness to disentomb that 
woeful secret, which lies buried in Ralph Gave- 
stone’s grave. Moreover, I understood it was his 
dying wish that his story should remain untold.’ 

This last observation, delivered with great sim- 
plicity, was the best remedy for my Lady’s troubled 
mind that the good doctor could have prescribed. 
But when this moral patient of his had left his 
consulting-room quite cured, the radical philo- 

her permitted himself a congratulatory chuckle. 
‘Gad,’ said he (he used the interjections of half a 
century ago), ‘it is lucky my Lady questioned me 
no further. My difficulty lies in permitting a 
person of title more than there need be in this 
misgoverned country. If the Li had a 

rage in their family, I should think it my duty 
to explode the whole concern. But I don’t suppose 
one et more than there is any necessity to 
suffer, can do much harm. 

So Sir Richard Lisgard, little dreaming upon 
how unsatisfactory a tenure it is held, keeps his title 
unmolested ; and ‘ my Lady’ (Heaven bless her!) is 
still the honoured mistress of MIRK ABBEY. 

THE END. 


THE INNER LIFE OF A BARRACK-ROOM. 


THERE are few conditions of life about which the 
general public know as little as they do about those 
of the soldier. The barrack-room is to them an 
unknown d, and a soldiers private life a 
mystery 5 so much so, that we frequently find the 
most absurd statements put forward and received 
as truths, when a soldier's career is the subject of 
discussion. We hear, too, very often of the harsh 
treatment of the soldier by those who have com- 
mand over him; such cases may occur, but they 
are very rare, and the soldier has always his 


y- 

We will commence with the recruit, who, having 
enlisted, received a certain sum in cash, and also 
his kit, consisting of under-clothes, boots, brushes, 
razors, and uniform, is at once told off to a roo 
and commences his career as a soldier. Durin 
the summer hours, that is, between March 
October, the — in common with be soldiers, 
turns out as as or half-past 6 
for on hour The 
consists of either the elementary drill of march- 
ing, or manual and platoon exercise, or the more 
advanced of company or battalion drill. Usually, 
at a } to 8 b t takes place, and at a} to 9 

e for drill, which then lasts two hours; at 
a } to 1 o'clock dinner, and at a } to 2 parade for 
dnill again, which is 14 or 2 hours in length. Tea 


takes place in the evening at 6, or later, accordi 
to circumstances, and the soldier is then free 
roll-call at 9 or 10 P.M., at which hour he must be 
in his barrack-room to answer his name. Half an 
hour after roll-call, the lights in each room must 
be extinguished, and the men are then supposed to 
retire for the night. 

Here is a mere outline of the daily life of a 
soldier, but there are considerable variations to 
this, of which we will treat before entering into 
details. 

When a man has completed his course of ele- 
men drills, he is termed ‘a duty-man,’ which 
means that he is fitted to perform regular duties 
where a knowledge of drill is required, such as 
mounting guards, pickets, &c. According to the 
strength of the duty-men in a garrison, and the 
number of guards and sentries to be supplied, so 
the soldier mounts guard every second, third, 
fourth, or fifth night. It rarely happens that the 
duty is so severe as to require guard to be mounted 
by the same men on alternate nights: every third 
or fourth night is, however, not uncommon. 

When a guard is made up, there are always 
three times as many men forming the guard as 
there are posts to be supplied with sentries ; thus, 
as the duration of a sentry’s tour is two hours, he 
is altogether eight hours on sentry when on guard, 
A man who mounts sentry at 11 o’clock is on from 
11 to 1, from 5 to 7,11 to 1 at night, and 5 to 
7 in the morning. Thus he may lie down in the 
guard-room and sleep from 7 till 11, and from 1 
to 5, making by no means a bad night’s rest. 
Again, should he belong to the second relief, as it 
is termed, his tour of sentry would be as follows: 
lto3 PM, 7 to9 PM, 1 to 3 AM, and 7 to 9 
AM. When on sentry, a soldier must be perpetu- 
ally on the alert: he must watch who approaches 
his post; be ready to distinguish officers, and give 
them their proper salute; be on watch to turn the 
guard out when any armed parties approach ; and 
must never close his eyes, or for a moment to relax 
his ——- The soldier is usually so crowded 
upon, being rarely if ever alone, sleeping in a room 
with twenty other men, ing shoulder to 
shoulder, &c., that it is rather an agreeable change 
to some men to have an opportunity for being 
alone, such as is afforded by mounting sentry for a 
few hours, The reflective man rarely finds this 
duty tiresome, whereas the unthinking consider 
sentry the most wearisome of all labour. 

than mounting A man on picket parades 
in the pene sary about sundown, and is then 
broken off, unless there is some disturbance ex- 

ted in or near the garrison. At roll-call at 
night, the picket parades, and if many men are 
absent, it is directed to march about the town or 
barracks, in order to take up any men who may 
be absent, or creating a disturbance ; but at about 
10 or 11 o'clock, the picket is dismissed, and the 
men retire to their rooms. 

‘There are various duties a soldier is called 
7 to perform, which come under the head 
of fatigues. He has to cook the dinner in turn for 
the men of his room; to be one of a to fetch 
coals. and  mtiagrone to scrub out the room ona 
particular day ; and so on. All these duties come 


round in turn, and each soldier therefore has to 
try his hand at the various labours required of him. 
Comparing the actual amount of hard py: per- 


formed by a soldier and the average of 
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ion, we find the soldier’s life one of com- 

ive ease when he is in a garrison and during 

He is always well protected from the 

weather; is well clothed; enjoys his fire, no matter 

what the price of coals ; has meat once a day, and 

generally a pint of porter with his dinner ; has his 

tea and breakfast ; and also may have the use of a 

library, where there are newspapers, as well 

as books, and where he can sit in a quiet warm 

room during his leisure hours. The anxiety felt by 

the labourer as regards his subsistence is of course 
unknown to the soldier. 

The actual comfort and prosperity of a soldier 
depend very much upon the men into whose 
society he is forced. iving in the same room, 
dining at the same table, and being almost always 
together, the annoyance is great if one’s companions 
are distasteful ; and among so many as there are 
in the army, there are always men who will be 
obnoxious to the well-principled. If several men of 
a room are bad characters, ards, or grumblers, 
a man who separates himself from them is not 
unusually treated as an upstart, and finds it 
difficult to obtain either peace or quietness. 
When, however, the majority of the men are 
good soldiers, the bad characters, being in the 
minority, are kept down, and are not therefore able 
to annoy the others. A system used to be common 
in the army, but has lately fallen into disuse, we 
are inclined to think, with loss to the service: 
this was for the men of a company or room to form 
themselves into a judge and jury, and to punish 
any man who misbehaved himself. When this 
system was carried out, a drunkard who came 
home, and went to bed, thus avoiding being found 
out by the authorities, and who then shirked his 
proper work in consequence of pleading sickness, 
would be sure to meet with punishment from his 
comrades ; whereas his commanding offieer might 
have a difficulty in dealing with the case. There 
are several offences which, whilst they are pa | un- 
soldierlike, are still scarcely punishable by military 
law. For example, we were once aware of a 
soldier who invariably complained of illness, and 
deceived the medical officers by the statement of 
his pains, whenever he was detailed for guard, the 
man disliking sentry-duty. The men of his room 
did his work for a long time, but at length deter- 
mined to try him by their own laws, the result of 
which was, that he received such punishment as 
prevented him from again repeating his deception. 

A soldier is very much under the power of the 
non-commissioned officers with whom he serves, 
and his prospects in life may be ruined if he should 
meet with an unjust or severe man. Fortunately, 
the selection of men to be made non-commissioned 
officers of depends upon the man’s conduct and 
character, and it rarely happens that an unfit man 
is selected. Still, instances have occurred where 
there has been the most harsh conduct practised by 
non-commissioned officers, and where soldiers have 
been driven to desperation thereby. The,evidence 
of a non-commissioned officer is and must be taken 
before that of a common soldier. This is the 
foundation of military discipline; and thus, if 
a private states one thing and a corporal the 
opposite, the corporal’s evidence is taken, and the 
other man’s rejected. 

_ In order to maintain that strict discipline which 
is essential to the union of an army, it is necessary 
to have a code of crimes and punishments quite 
different from those which come under the head 


of civil offences. A soldier when on duty is a 
most responsible agent, and upon him the fate of 
an army, or at least of several lives, might depend. 
Therefore, if a private soldier were either 

when on duty, or asleep on his post when on sentry, 
he would be liable to the heaviest punishment, 

in time of war, would, if asleep on sentry, run a 
fair chance of being shot. The most common crimes 
in the British army are drunkenness and absence 
without leave; after this come losing or making 
away with regimental necessaries, desertion, insub- 
ordination, and malingering, or feigning disease. 
If a soldier is. proved to have been drunk, 
and was not at the time on duty, he receives a 
punishment which varies according to his character 
and the nature of his offence. drunk on duty, 
he must be sent to a court-martial for trial, except ~ 
under very special circumstances. A commanding 
officer, before whom a prisoner is brought, can give 
the following punishments, or any part of them, 
according to the degree of the crimes committed : 
Stoppage of a day’s pay for each day, or portion of 
a day, a man n absent without leave; heavy 
marching-order drill to the amount of fourteen 
days with confinement to barracks; confinement 
to barracks to the amount of twenty-eight days; 
confinement in the dark room for one hundred and 
sixty-eight hours. If a soldier should believe that 
he is unjustly punished by his re officer, 
he may oeee to a court-martial for trial for his 
offence, and if this court consider his punishment 
too severe, they may allot another; but if the 
man’s ap is groundless, and his punishment 
merely adequate to the offence, then the man would 
receive an additional punishment, on account of 
his complaint against his commanding officer. 

We remember a case where a man was ordered 
fourteen days’ pack-drill with confinement to 
barracks for having been absent two hours from 
roll-call. The man’s previous conduct had been 
good, and his last offence committed eight months 
previously. The man aes and was tried by a 

imental court-martial at his own request, and 
the court allotted him seven days’ simple drill, 


je expressing an opinion against the commanding 


cer. 

If a soldier is possessed of good-conduct bad; 
he obtains one penny a po on each. When & 
regimental punishment is = him—that is, any- 
thing beyond simple drill and confinement to 
barracks—he at once is deprived of one of these for 
a certain _— Very young or inexperienced 
officers, and sometimes also others whose sense of 
discrimination is not acute, are inclined to award 
very inadequate penalties to offences. 

We will now give some idea of the scale of 
punishments that would be awarded for certain 
offences, supposing the man’s character was not 
very bad. If very bad, then a slightly heavier 
punishment would be allotted : 

Absent from roll-call one or two hours: three 
days’ confinement to barracks, with drill. Absent 
two hours from roll-call, and returning drunk: 
one day’s pay mulct, five days’ pack-drill. Absent 
from roll-eall, and not returning till brought back 
by picket at 1 a.m., drunk: two days’ pay mulect, 
seven days’ pack-drill. Absent from roll-call 
not returning till morning of 11th: three da 
pay mulct, ten days’ pack-drill. Absent, drunk, 
and riotous: forty-eight hours ‘cells, and seven 


non-commission 


days’ -drill, pay mulct. Refusing to obey a 
officer when pore 
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pack-drill, according to the offence, this being a 
serious military crime. Absent four days, and 
making away with regimental necessaries: a regi- 
mental court-martial—probable punishment, forty- 
two days’ eye and stoppage of pay. 
Desertion, and making away with necessaries: a 

ison court-martial—probably eighty-four days’ 
imprisonment, and ——— to supply the defi- 
ciencies. Habitual drunkenness, t is, four 
times drunk in twelve months, or twice drunk 
when on duty: a garrison court-martial—the same 
as above. Striking a non-commissioned officer, or 
threatening an officer or non-commissioned officer : 
a general court-martial—to be shot, transported, or 
to suffer penal servitude, and be dismissed the 
service. 

It is not a very uncommon event for a soldier 
who is anxious to escape from the service, to 
attempt to maim himself, so that he cannot perform 
his duty. Should a man be found guilty of this 
erime by a court-martial, he would be liable to 
serious punishment, the offence being one that 
must be checked with a firm hand. 

There is sometimes a very severe trial of skill 
between the sick pretender and the medical man ; 
one or two instances will serve to illustrate this. 

A private soldier having determined to escape 
from the service, made up his mind to sham deaf- 
ness. He went to work systematically ; first failed 
to hear those who spoke in a low tone of voice, 
and soon after became, to all outward —— 
stone deaf. The surgeons suspected, but could 
not prove that he was shamming ; they tried every 
expedient to test the man, but none succeeded in 
doing more than shewing that he was very deaf. 
So well had the delinquent trained himself, that 
even when a pistol was snapped off in his room, 
when he was asleep, he did not seem alarmed or 
disturbed. At length he was brought before a 
medical board for discharge, but the doctor who 
suspected him of shamming, asked to be allowed 
to apply one more test, which was granted. 

e@ man was, as he thought, fairly examined, 
was admitted to be deaf, and was given his discharge 
paper. Although he could not read, yet he knew 
the value of the paper he held, for all his schemes 
had succeeded, and his discharge was insured. He 
left the board-room, conscious merit beaming on his 
face, and walked along the hospital corridors. As 
he joyfully strode off, a door was gently opened, 
= . voice in a whisper inquired ; ‘ Is it all right, 

‘All right,’ said the deaf man. 

‘Have you got your discharge, Bob?’ whispered 
the same voice. 

‘Here it is, my boy,’ said Bob, as he approached 
the door, expecting + Sr to meet a confederate. 

‘Let me look at your discharge,’ said a sergeant, 
as he opened the door. ‘Oh, I see it is blank, not 
filled up, and not signed. You are my prisoner, 
on a charge of feigning deafness,’ 

Bob was at once as deaf again as a post, but it 
was too late. Two surgeons were in the room, and 
had been witnesses to how well Bob heard when 
he believed himself a free man. He was tried for 
his offence, received a heavy punishment, and 

man was in the habit of feigning t pain 
in one of his legs ; the treatment pmo aoe” ree: 
no effect, and still the man returned to hospital. 

uspecting a case of shamming, the doctor called 
the hospital assistant, and asked him for the 


‘searing-iron’ The man took the hint, and 
brought in a small iron. 

‘To-morrow,’ said the doctor, ‘we must fire this 
leg: we must first the heated iron down this 
side of the thigh, then make two cross burns, and 
then a three weeks or so, the leg 
will be well again.’ 

On the arrival of the doctor on the following 
morning, a rapid cure had been effected ; the leg 
was well, and the man begged to go back to his 


duty. 

This practice of shamming has caused the inno- 
cent often to suffer for the guilty ; sometimes a 
young soldier, suffering only from change of diet 
and other causes, is unfit for duty for a short time ; 
but upon visiting the hospital, is drenched with a 
bowlful of senna, or some such compound, and 
he is consequently unwell for days—it being 
found a useful expedient to make a large dose the 
fee for entrance into hospital. 

A soldier’s life is one free from many of 
the cares which trouble men in the same rank 
of civil life; the soldier need have no care 
for the morrow; he is provided for, and if he 
conduct himself well, may count on promotion, 
provided he can and write, or 
sufficient industry to learn ; for there are always 
schools at which he may uire knowledge. 
Many non-commissioned anes hare brought up 
their sons to be soldiers, have trained and taught 
them, and at length have enlisted them. There 
are many appointments which deserving non- 
commissioned officers may obtain in the army, 
and even the commission is open to every soldier. 
There are, it is true, certain drawbacks. The 
herding together in the same room of twenty or 
thirty men, is not pleasant to most men. To be 
ordered about by a young non-commissioned officer, 
proud of his power, and injudicious in its use, 
often infuriates those who have not disciplined 
themselves ; but, looking at the life of a saldier in 
all its ts, and comparing it with that of the 
mechanic, considering the amount of spare 
time of a soldier, his comforts, the care that is 
taken of him, the prospect there is for promotion, 
and the prizes within his grasp, England ought 
never to be in want of honest and courageous men 
to fill the ranks of her army. 


DREAM-HAUNTED. 


I had just come back from India with my family, 
after living there for several years ; and my first 
occupation, after discussing my first breakfast in 
town, was to run carefully through the Times’ 
supplement, and pick out whatever advertisements 
had reference to country residences for sale or 
oceupation. The advertisement which took my 
fancy more than any other, was one relating to a 
house named ‘Gledhills, situate in one of the 
Midland shires, and in the heart of a good hunting 
country. Next day, I ran down by train to have 
a look at the place. I found it to be a roomy red- 
brick mansion, dating from the reign of the second 
George, and built after the mean and formal style 
of a period remarkable for its poverty of invention 
in other things besides architecture. It was, how- 
ever, tolerably spacious within doors, and in 
excellent repair; moreover, as it stood within a 
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‘ginal demesne of its own, and had a capital walled 


en, with good stables and other offices, I 
thought that it would suit me very well for a few 
years to come ; and I decided to inquire more fully 

ting the terms of occupation, for the house 
was only to be let on lease, not sold. By the 
ancient man-servant who shewed me over the 
place, I was referred to a certain Mr Lomond, an 
inhabitant of the neighbouring town, whom I 
naturally set down in my own mind as the agent 
for a non-resident landlord. 


The town was only a mile and a half away, |* 


and to every man, woman, and child in it, the 
name of Mr Lomond seemed familiar. I was 
directed to a pretty little cottage in the out- 
skirts, half-covered with honeysuckle and clematis ; 
and just as I was about to knock at the door, Mr 
Lomond himself came up, equipped with rod and 
basket, and having the hearty sunburnt look of a 
uine fisherman. ‘No common _house-agent 
this, but a thorough gentleman,’ I said to myself. 

After a few words of introduction, I stated the 
business that had brought me so far from home. 
‘T hope you find the old place to your liking?’ said 
Mr Lomond. ‘Of course, he went on to say, 
‘many of my country friends deprecate the letting 
of Gledhills at all, and urge upon me the pro- 
priety of living there myself. But what would 
you have? My income, thanks to the roguery of 
a person who shall be nameless, is far too limited 
to allow of my keeping up the old place as it was 
kept up by my father and grandfather, and by a 
dozen Lomonds beforé them. I could neither 
afford to visit nor to receive company, as the 
Lomonds of Gledhills have been used to do ; and 
being a bachelor, and a poor man withal, it seems 
to me a more sensible plan to make a home for 
myself in this little cottage, which is my own 
property, and trusting to my gun and rod for sport 
and exercise, leave sume one with a longer purse 
than mine to enjoy the grandeur of the big house, 
and pay for the privilege in the shape of a welcome 
addition to my income.’ 

I told him frankly, that from what I had seen 
of the house, I thought it would suit me very well ; 
and then we entered upon the question of terms, 
which I found to be sufficiently reasonable ; 
accordingly, I expressed my desire to have the 
preliminary arrangements concluded as quickly as 
possible, in order that I might be enabled to 
remove my family, and take possession of the 
house at an early date. 

‘You are not a bachelor, then, like myself ?’ 
said Mr Lomond, with an inquiring smile. 

‘I have been a Benedict these dozen years,’ I 
replied ; ‘and as my wife’s health is somewhat 
delicate, and as the air of London does not suit 
her, Iam anxious to get her down into the country 
as soon as possible.’ 

Mr Lomond did not answer for a moment or two, 
but drummed absently on the table with his 
fingers, and was evidently revolving some knotty 
point in his own mind. ‘Before this matter is 
finally settled between us,’ he said at last, ‘there 


is one little favour that I must ask you to do for 
me: a very slight favour indeed.’ 

‘ You have but to name it, Mr Lomond,’ said I. 

‘Don’t go back home till to-morrow,’ he said 

earnestly. ‘Sleep to-night at Gledhills. Dobson 
and his wife, who have charge of the house, will 
find you a tolerable dinner, and make you up a 
comfortable bed. I will walk over in the morning 
and see you ; and then, if you are still in the same 
mind that you are in now, I will have the agree- 
ment drawn up at once, and you can enter upon 
our occupancy the following be? 
‘But my family will expect me home this even- 
ing,’ I said ; ‘ besides which, I cannot see in what 
way my sleeping a single night at Gledhills can 
affect my determination to become its tenant.’ 

* You can telegraph to your family that you will 
not be home till to-morrow,’ said Mr Lomond; 
‘and as for the other point of your oy pe all 
I can say is, that I have my reasons for wishing 
you to do as I ask you: my desire is based on no 
mere whim, and to-morrow I will tell you what 
those reasons are.’ 

After some further conversation, I agreed to 
accede to Mr Lomond’s wish, which had an element 
of singularity about it that interested me in spite 
of myself. It was accordingly arranged that he 
should at once send off a special messenger to have 
dinner and a bed got ready for me at Gledhills, 
while I rambled about the town for an hour, and 
visited the ruins of the old abbey. Ten o'clock 
the following morning was named for our next 
meeting. 

The autumn day was drawing to a close when 
I found myself walking up the avenue towards 
the old mansion, The same old man whom I had 
seen before answered my summons at the door. 
He bowed ctfully at sight of me, and informed 
me that Mr Lomond had sent word that I was 
about to dine and sleep at Gledhills, and that 
everything was pre for my reception. As I 
crossed the pal ae d, the t door closed behind 
me with a dull, heavy crash, that vibrated through 
every corner of the house, and awoke a foreboding 
echo in my heart. Preceded by my ancient guide, 
whom age and rheumatism had bent almost double 
I cro the desolate-looking entrance-hall, passed 
up the grand staircase, and so through a pair of 
folding-doors into the drawing-room, beyond which 
was a suite of smaller rooms, of which two had 
now been set apart for my service. How chill and 
cheerless everything looked in the cold light of 
the dying day! Now that the glamour of sunshine 
rested no longer on the place, my fancy refused to 
invest any of those bare, desolate rooms with the 
pleasant attributes of home; and already, in my 
secret mind, I half repented my facile Tess 
in being so willing to accept without further 
experience this worm-eaten old mansion, tenanted, 
doubtless, by the ghosts of a hundred dead-and- 
gone folks, as a shelter for my household gods, a 

ome for all that I held dear on earth. 

The two rooms set aside for me I found to be 
comfortably furnished, in a neat but inexpensive 
style; but when I understood from the old man 
that ever since the death of the last tenant, three 
years before, they had been furnished and set 
aside, ready for the reception of any chance visitors, 
like myself, who, either by their own wish, or that 
of Mr Lomond, might decide to a night at 


Gledhills, and that three or four would-be occupants 
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before me had so slept there a night each, and 
had gone on their several ways next morning, 
never to be seen under that roof again, I began to 
think that there might perhaps be something more 
in Mr Lomond’s stipulation than was visible on 
the surface. 

Having dined, and done ample justice to Mr 
Lomond’s claret, and being in some 
measure by the demon of unrest, I took my cigar, 
and the and so came 
presently into the great empty drawing-room, in 
which the moonbeams were oe playing a ghostly 
— of hide-and-seek. It was uncarpeted, an 

estitute of furniture, and its oaken floor creaked 
and groaned beneath my tread, as though it were 
burdened with some dreadful secret which it would 
fain reveal, but could not. Outside each of the 
three long, narrow windows with which the room 
was lighted, was a small balcony, below which 
stretched a velvety expanse of lawn, set here and 
there with a gay basket of flowers, the whole bein 
shut in by a clump of sombre firs. I have sai 
that the room was destitute of furniture, but I 
found after a time that it still contained one relic 
of its more p rous days, in the shape of a 
family portrait, which still hung over the mantel- 

iece, as it had hung for half a century or more. 
en I became aware of this fact, I fetched one 
of the candles out of my sitting-room, in order that 
I — examine the picture more closely. It was 
a full-length portrait of a man in the military 
costume that was in vogue towards the end of 
last century. The face was very handsome, with 
a proud, resolute beauty of its own, that would 
have been very attractive but for a vague, repellent 
something—a hint of something r-like and 
cruel lurking under the surface of artificial 
smile, which the artist had caught with rare fidelity, 
and had fixed on the canvas for ever. It must 
have been something in the better traits of the 
countenance that taught me to see a likeness to 
my pleasant piscatorial friend, Mr Lomond; and 
I could only conclude that the portrait before me 
was that of some notable ancestor of the present 
master of Gledhills. 

The fatigues of the day, and the solitude to 
which I was condemned, drove me to bed at an 
early hour; but there was something about the 
novelty of day that precluded sleep for a 
long time I had put out my light, and I 
remember hearing some clock strike twelve, while 
I was still desperately wide awake ; but that is the 
last — I do remember ; and I suppose that I must 
have slid off to sleep a few minutes later, while 
still in the act of asseverating to myself that to 
sleep there was for me an impossibility. Whether 
I had slept for hours or for minutes only, when I 
woke "p in the weird land of dreams, is a point on 
which [ can offer no opinion. I awoke to that 
consciousness which is possessed by dreamers, and 
which, in many cases, is quite as vivid as the con- 
sciousness of real life ; but throughout the strange 
wild drama that followed, I was without any 
individuality of my own ; I had all the conscious- 
ness of a spectator, without the responsibility of 
one. I was nothing; I had no existence in m 
own dream; I was merely the witness of certain 
imaginary occurrences, which took place without 
any reference to me, and which I was powerless to 
prevent or influence in the slightest d 

Before me was the drawing-room at Gledhills—I 


recognised it at once by the portrait of the soldier 


d | of a hundred 


over the fireplace. The walls, painted of a delicate 
sea-green, were hung with numerous pictures and 
engravings in rich frames, A thick Aubusson 
carpet covered the floor ; and in the huge firep 
a wood-fire that had nearly burned itself down to 
ashes, was slowly expiring. The furniture was 
chintz-covered, and curtains of chintz draped the 
three high narrow windows. Standing in one 
corner, between the quaintly-carved | of a 
mahogany chiffonier, was a tall Mandarin jar, with 
an open-work lid, from which was exhaled a faint 
indescribable — as of the bruised sweetness 
owers ; in the opposite corner stood 
a harp ; books richly bound were scattered about 
the room, which was lighted by a number of wax- 
candles fixed in lustres over the mantel-piece. 

Seated at a little fancy table, was a girl, eighteen 
or twenty years old, making-believe to be busy with 
her embroidery, but with a mind evidently pre- 
occupied by some more important subject. Bhe 
had on a short-waisted white dress, after the 
fashion of those days, from which her long narrow 
skirts fell away in sedate folds, utterly guiltless of 
all modern modes of extension of circumference, 
Her faee was beautiful, and she had the air of a 

m quite conscious of that fact ; but underlyi 
this charm of regular features, there was something 
resolute and proud, that carried the mind back, as 
by an instinct, to the portrait over the fireplace, 
She had loosened the thick masses of her chest- 
nut hair, and they now fell low down over her 
shoulders, confined only by a narrow band of blue 
velvet. Round her neck was a thin chain of gold, 
from which hung a locket, which she drew every 
now and then from the bosom of her dress, and 
pressed with feverish ess to her li The 
same impatience was visible in the way in which 
she would put a few quick stitches into her 
embroidery, and then pause, with the needle in 
her fingers, to listen intently, and so lapse into a 
dreamy absent mood, out of which she would wake 
up in a minute or two with a start, and begin to 
ply her needle again as restlessly as before. 

That eo which she was so impatiently 
ae came at last—a low, clear, peculiar whistle, 
heard by me so distinctly through the midst of my 
dream, and remembe so well when I awoke, 
that I could afterwards reproduce it exactly. The 
young lady started to her feet the moment the 
igual fell on her ear. Her eyes flashed with a 
newer radiance; her soft lips pouted into a 
smile; while from her bosom upward a lovely 
flush spread swiftly, as though Eros had touched 
her that instant with his torch, and already the 
celestial flame were coursing through her veins. 
A brief minute she stood thus, like a lovely 
statue of Expectancy; then she hurried to one of 
the windows, and drawing aside the long chintz 
curtain, she placed a lighted candle close to the 
window as an answering signal. Then, having 
withdrawn the candle, and replaced the curtain, 
so that the window from the outside would seem 
quite dark in, she left the room, to return 
presently with a ladder of thin rope, to which 
were ed two hooks of steel. Her next 
proceeding was to lock the three doors which 
opened into the drawing-room, and having thus 
secured herself from intrusion, she out of 
sight, behind one of the curtains ; and then I heard 
the faint sound of a window being cautiously 
lifted, and I knew, as well as tho the whole 
scene was visible to me, that she was fixing the 
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rope-ladder to the balcony by means of its hooks, 
and that presently her lover would be with her. 

And so it fell out. A little while, and the 
curtain was lifted ; the lady came back into the 
room ; and following close upon her steps came a 
tall stranger, dark and handsome, like a true hero 
of romance. 

‘My darling Lenore!’ 

‘My dearest Varrel!’ 

He took her in his arms, and stooped, and kissed 
her fondly ; and then he drew her to the light, and 

down into her eyes, in which nothing but 
ove for him was then visible, and then he stooped 
in and kissed her not less tenderly than before. 
this roquelaure and hat had fallen to the ground, 
and he now stood revealed, a man of fashion of the 
iod. As before stated, he was eminently good- 
fookin , with languishing black eyes, and a pensive 
smile, such as one usually endows Romeo with in 
imagination. He wore his hair without parting of 
any kind, in a profusion of short, black, glossy 
curls, in which there was no trace of the elabora- 
tion of art, and he was clean-shaven, except for a 
short whisker that terminated half-way down his 
cheek. He wore a blue coat with gilt buttons, 
swallow-tailed, short in the waist, and high-collared. 
His waistcoat was bright yellow as to colour, 
crossed with a small black stripe; a —_ seal 
depended from the fob of his black small-clothes ; 
and the Hessian boots in which his lower extremi- 
ties were encased, were polished to a marvellous 
degree of brilliancy. His cravat, white and un- 
starched, and tied with a large bow, was made of 
fine soft muslin; and the frilled bosom of his 
shirt had been carefully crimped by conscientious 
feminine fingers. In this he wore a small 
cluster of brilliants; while a large signet-ring, a 
decorated the first finger of his 
ight 
“Such was the appearance of Sir Derwent Varrel ; 
and absurd as a costume like his would now seem 
on the classic flags of Bond Street or St James’s, it 
yet became the baronet admirably, while he in 
return lent it a grace and distinction which made 
it seem the only attire ~— for a gentleman. 

‘Why did you not come last night ?’ said Lenore. 
‘Hour after hour, I waited for you in vain. 

“Twas not my fault, dearest, that I did not; of 
that rest well assured,’ answered V ‘Business 
that brooked not delay kept me from your side. I 
was hugely chagrined.’ 

: weary, weary business!’ sighed Lenore. 
“Tis ever men’s excuse. But now that you are 
here, I will not be melancholy. Ah, that I could 
be for ever by your side!’ 

She nestled her head shyly on his bosom. He 
stroked her chestnut hair softly with his white 
hand, and looked down on her with a crafty and 
sinister smile—such a smile as might light up the 
face of a fowler when he sees the fluttering inno- 
cent which he has been doing his best to entice, 
begin to turn longingly towards the snare. 

‘Little simpleton!’ he replied, pulling her ear. 
‘You s as if what you long for were impossible 
of attainment ; whereas one word from you would 
make it a blissful certainty, and render two loving 
hearts happy for ever.’ 

‘T cannot, Varrel—I cannot say that word, Ah, 
why does my father dislike you so much?’ 

‘My faith! how should I know? But dislike is 
not the word, little one. You should ask, why 
does he hate me so intensely? There are those 


who gladly calumniate me, and for such he has 
ever a pom ear ; for 1 am unfortunate enough to 
a many enemies, and doubtless twice as many 
aults.’ 

* No, no, I will not hear such ’ exclaimed 
Lenore. ‘In time my father will relent, and then’ 


‘Never, girl!’ said Varrel fiercely. ‘Colonel 
Lomond is not made of melting stuff. His hatred 
of me he will carry with him to the grave. Never 
look for change in him.—Sweet one,’ he added, 
aoe his tone in a moment to one of low- 
breathing imploring tenderness—‘ sweet one, as I 
have told thee before, both thy fate and mine are 
dependent on a single word from those rosy lips, 
Be mine, in spite of every one! I am rich, 
can supply thy every want. We will go abroad; 
and in some lovely Italian valley, or fair isle 
of the eastern seas, we will forget our bygone 
troubles, and watch the happy days glide softly 
past, while rounding our lives to that perfect love 
which alone can bring back Eden to this wi 
earth. O Lenore, dearest and best-loved, flee wi 
little table, smiling, 
e was standi e little e, smili 
trembling, and —# tears half starting from 
her lids, while he, kneeling on one knee, was 
covering her hand with passionate kisses. 

‘O Varrel, you try me almost beyond my 
strength,’ she murmured. ‘But I cannot, I dare 
not do as you wish. You know not my father as 
well as Ido. He would seek me out and kill me 
—and you too, and you too, Derwent! wherever 
we might be. His vengeance would be terrible 
and pitiless,” 

‘Timid little puss!’ he said, half scornfully, as 
he rose and encircled her waist with his arm. ‘ Am 
I not competent to protect thee won the world ? 
Fear nothing. For this house of bondage, for this 
——< heart and soul, I will give thee life, 
and light, and love. Thou shalt exchange this’ 


‘Hush!’ exclaimed Lenore suddenly with a 
smothered shriek. ‘I hear my father’s footfall on 
= stairs, To the window, Varrel, or you are 
ost !” 

One hasty kiss, and then Varrel dashed aside the 
chintz curtain, and sprang to the window, only to 
fall back next moment into the room like a man 
stricken in the dark. ‘A thousand devils! I 
have been betrayed,’ he exclaimed. ‘The rope- 
ladder is gone, and I see the figures of men 
mae about the lawn. Lenore, you must hide 
me!’ 

‘ Too late—too late!’ she sobbed. 

They both stood for a moment as —— changed 
to stone, while the footsteps came with a heavy 
tramp along the echoing corridor, and halted out- 
side the door. The eyes of Lenore and Varrel 
turned instinctively to the door-handle, and they 
saw it move as it was tried from the other side, but 
the door was still locked. 

‘ Open, Lenore—it is I,’ said a stern voice from 
without ; and the summons was emphasised by a 
heavy blow on the panel of the door. 

*O Varrel, I dare not disobey,!’ said Lenore in 
an agonised whisper. ‘ Hide yourself behind the 
curtains; perhaps he may not know of your 
presence here ; and when he shall have gone to his 
own room, we must plan your escape. Hush! not 
aword. Hide! hide!’ 

‘ Why this foolexy of locked doors ?’ said he who 
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now came in. ‘Am I to be barred out of my own| ‘You are aware, sir,’ he resumed, ‘that I love 
rooms by a child like you ?’ your daughter; that several months ago I would 


‘The night was so dark, and—and I felt so 
lonely, and—and ’—— 

‘ And—and you did not expect your father back 
so soon,’ he said, mimicking her tone with a sneer. 
‘Is it not so, you white-faced jade ?’ 

‘Indeed, papa, I’—— pleaded the trembling 

nore. 

‘Don’t prevaricate, girl!’ he said with a savage 
‘stamp of the foot. ‘Come, now, you will tell me 
next that you have had no visitors—eh ?’ 

‘Indeed, no, papa, said Lenore with painful 


ess. 
* Been i alone ever since I left home this 

* Quite alone, 4 

A faint dash Taleo was coming back into her 
cheeks by this time ; she bony om perhaps, to ho 
that after all this questioning his suspicions would 
be allayed, and he would go to his own room. If 
such were the case, his next words must have 
undeceived her terribly. 

* You lie, girl—you lie !’ he said, in a voice whose 
sternness was not without a tremble in it; and as 
he spoke he touched Varrel’s hat contemptuously 
with his foot, which up to that moment had lain 
unheeded on the floor. ‘Oh, that child of mine 
should ever live to deceive me thus!’ His clasped 


hands and upturned face seemed to a to 
Heaven against the falsehood that had just been told 
him; but next instant the look of anguish died from 


off his face, and his features settled back into more 
than their former harshness as he strode across the 
floor and flung back the curtain, behind whose 
folds Varrel was concealed. ‘Behold the proof!’ he 
eried. ‘Behold the damning proof! O Lenore!’ 

For a moment the two men stood eyeing each 
other in silence. Lenore, with a pitiful ery, fell at 
her father’s feet, but he heeded her no more than 
if she had been a stone. 

In the father of Lenore I beheld the original of 
the picture over the drawing-room mantel-piece ; 
only he seemed older and more grizzled, and his 
features more deeply marked with the carving of 
Time’s chisel than in his portrait. He had on a 
sort of military undress suit, with a par of heavy 
riding-boots and spurs, and a short heavy whip in 
his hand. 

‘This, Sir Derwent Varrel, is an une 
honour,’ said Colonel Lomond, in a tone of uncon- 
cealed irony, as he made the baronet a sweeping 
and ceremonious bow. ‘Pray—pray let me beg 
of you to em from an obscurity so uncon- 

to one of your enterprising disposition. 
—That is better, ame, child ; let us have a 
little more light on the scene—it is a pleasure 
to look on the face of an honest man—and 
we may, perchance, need it all before we have 
done. More light, girl, do you hear!—And now, 
Sir Derwent Varrel will favour us with 
some explanation—any, the most simple, will of 
course do for me—of ae he came to - hidden, 
like a common thief, behind the curtains of my 
drawing-room.’ 

Varrel’s pale olive cheek flushed deeply at this 
little speech, and a dangerous light n to glitter 
in his eyes as he stepped out of his hiding-place, 
and advanced into the room. 


fain have made her my wife ; and that your con- 
sent alone was wanting to such a union.’ 

‘Precisely so,’ said Colonel Lomond in the iciest 
of tones, as he balanced the handle of his riding- 
whip between his thumb and finger. 

‘You might prevent our marriage, sir, but you 
could not keep us from loving one another,’ said 
Sir Derwent proudly. 

‘In other words, my daughter had still sufficient 
respect left for me to refuse to wed you without 
my consent ; but you had not sufficient respect for 
her to refrain from using your influence over her 
weak girl’s will to induce her to deceive her father, 
and to consent to nocturnal assignations with a 
libertine like yourself. Love! The word is 
sullied in coming from such lips as yours. You 
and I, Sir Derwent Varrel, had high words together 
six months ago, and I told you then that I would 
rather see my daughter lying in her coffin than 
wedded to such a one as you; and those words 
I repeat again to-night—Come hither, girl, 
he added, seizing Lenore roughly by the wrist, 
‘come hither, and choose at once and for ever 
between me and this man, who has taught thee to 
lie to thy father. What doI say? Nay, there can 
be no choice between such as this man and me. I 
tell thee, girl, that thy ignorance cannot fathom 
the depths of such iniquity as his. A gambler so 
deeply tainted that in no society of gentlemen is 
he allowed to pla ; a libertine so vile, that to 
couple a woman’s name with his is a passport to 
dishonour ; a sharper and blackleg, who has been 
twice hooted off the Newmarket course ; a bank- 
rupt so desperately involved that only by a wealthy 
marriage—with such a one, for example, as the 
heiress of Gledhills—can he hope even partially 
to retrieve his fortunes. Bah! what can thy 
country-bred ignorance know of these things ?’ 

‘ Hard words, Colonel Lomond, very hard words,’ 
said Sir Derwent disdainfully ; ‘but I am happy 
to think, utterly incapable of proof. 

‘Hard words! ay, hard enough to have moved 
an innocent man to righteous anger, but not, as it 
seems, to flutter thy slow-beating pulses ever so 
faintly ; and that because thou knowest them to 
be true. Proof! Here’s one out of a dozen. Who 
lured sweet Mary Doris from her home in yonder 
valley, and hid her away in London past the 
finding of her friends? Who held the simple 
village beauty lightly for a month or two, and 
then iliecarded her to starve or die as she might 
think best? Who but you, Sir Derwent Varrel, 
unless this letter also lies—a letter signed with 
your name, and found in the poor child’s pocket 
when she lay with white staring face and dripping 
hair in the dead-house by the river. And now it 
is my daughter thou seekest to entrap !’ 

As Colonel Lomond drew from his pocket the 
letter of which he had been speaking, Lenore, with 
a low cry of anguish, sank fainting to the floor ; 
and the horror-stricken Varrel reeled backward 
like one suddenly stabbed. 

‘Reptile! it is time the score between us were 
settled, said Colonel Lomond with a venomous 
ferocity of tone. ‘Only one of us two must leave 
this room alive.’ 

‘I cannot—I dare not fight with you,’ murmured 


‘Colonel Lomond shall have an explanation as | Varrel. 


simple as he desires,’ he said. Then he stopped to 
sata his nerves with a pinch of snuff. 


‘Oho! do not think to 
refuse to fight. Then take 


me thus. You 
e punishment of 
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cowards’ And with that the 7 of 
Colonel Lomond’s riding-whip whistled through 
the air, and came down on Varrel’s neck and 
shoulders twice, twisting round his face on the 
second occasion, and leaving a thin livid wheal 
across his cheek where it had cut into the flesh. 
Varrel’s first impulse was to shrink backward with 
a mingled cry of rage and pain; but the next 
instant he closed with the colonel, and — 
the whip from his hands, flung it to the other en 
of the room. 

‘Give me a sword—a pistol—a weapon of any 
kind!’ he cried hoarsely. ‘This vile treatment 
absolves me from all consequences. Colonel 
Lomond, your blood be upon your own head!’ 

The colonel smiled sweetly on him. ‘ Well 
spoken,’ he said, ‘only that you express yourself 
somewhat after the Furioso fashion. Your cry to 
arms is worthy of all praise, and I hasten to — 

retty p ings as ever gladdened the eyes of a 
paw Bena Voila! they are both alike in every 
particular. The choice is yours.’ 

Varrel’s fingers closed over the hilt of one of the 
rapiers thus presented to him ; and while he tried 
its edge and temper, by running his finger and 
thumb appreciatively along its length, and by 
bending its point back nearly to the hilt, Colonel 
Lomond disembarrassed himself of the cumbrous 
overcoat in which he was enveloped; and next 
sminute the two men fronted each other. 

‘ Gardez-vous, monsieur !’ cried Colonel Lomond 
as he made the first pass. ; 

It was thoroughly understood by both of them 
that they wn 
of them must look for mercy from the other. Both 
of them were excellent swordsmen, but Sir Derwent 
had the advantages of youth and agility on his 
side, and he pressed the colonel hardly, who, 
while keeping up his defence warily, yet felt him- 
self compelled to retreat step by step before the 
“—— lunges of his antagonist. 

he clash of the swords seemed to rouse Lenore 
from the stupor into which she had fallen. With 
her hands pressed to her temples, and with glaring 
eyeballs, that followed every movement of the com- 
batants, she staggered to her feet. Her lips moved, 
but no sound came from them. Perhaps she was 
asking herself whether it were not a hideous 
nightmare, which the first breath of reality would 
dissipate for ever. With the same mingled look of 
horror and unbelief on her face, she watched the 
two men coming slowly down the room again, for 
Colonel Lomond was still slightly overborne by his 
more youthful antagonist. The rapiers clashed 
together ; bright sparks flew from their polished 
blue-black surface, as they struck each other, and 
bent and quivered like things of life in the grasp 
of the sinewy hands that held them. 

The combatants were just opposite the spot 
where the half-demented Lenore was standing like 
one incapable of motion, when suddenly, at a 
movement in tierce, the point of Colonel Lomond’s 
rapier snap’ off; an advan which Varrel 
instantly followed up with a dexterous stroke, 
which sent the colonel’s broken weapon flying 
across the room. Lenore, with the quick instinct 
of love, divined her father’s danger; and the 
same moment that the rapier was twisted out of 
his hand, she sprang forward with a wild inarticu- 
late ery to shield him with her body from what 
she knew must follow; and the sword of Varrel, 


ghting for dear life—that neither | f 


aimed at her father’s heart with all the strength 
which hate and the desire of vengeance could lend 
to such a thrust, passed instead through the body 
of the hapless girl. Her father’s arms caught her 
as she was falling. ‘ Papa—kiss—forgive,’ she 
murmured in his ear; then a stream of blood 
burst from her lips; she shuddered slightly, and 
was dead. 

Colonel Lomond pressed his quivering lips 
tenderly on her forehead; then lifting her in his 
arms, he carried her to a couch. ‘ Lie there for a 
little while, sweet foolish darling,’ he said. ‘ Per- 
haps I may join thee on thy journey before long.’ 

arrel, who was like a man half-crazed, would 
have rung for help, but Colonel Lomond, by a 
gesture, forbade him to do so. ‘ You and I, sir, 
said the colonel, ‘have still our little business to 
arrange.’ 

‘Great Heaven! what would you more?’ ex- 
claimed Sir Derwent. 

‘Revenge my daughter's death!’ said Lomond 
gloomily. 

‘ Her death was a pure accident.’ 

‘Granted. She died to save my life, and that 
life I now devote to avenging her memory. 
What I said before, I say again—only one of us 
two shall quit this room alive. Here are two pistols : 
one of them is loaded, the other is oaded. 
Choose one of them. In three minuteg, that clock 
on the chimney-piece will strike the hour. At the 
first stroke, we will fire across this table ; and may 
Heaven have mercy on the soul of one of us!’ 

‘It would be murder!’ said Varrel in a low 
voice, while a cold sweat broke out on his ashen 


ace. 

‘Call it by what name you will,’ said Lomond ; 
‘but as I have said, so it shall be. Dare to refuse, 
and by the great Fiend of Darkness, whose true 
son you are, I will with yonder 
within an inch of your life, and send you fo 
into the world branded for ever as a coward and a 

e! 

Sir Derwent wiped the perspiration off his fore- 
head with his lace-bordered handkerchief, and his 
dry lips moved in faint protest. His courage was 
beginning to waver. The slow patient ferocity of 
his enemy was not without its effect upon him. 

‘Choose !’ said Colonel Lomond as he laid a 
brace of pistols on the table. Varrel hesitated for 
an instant which to pick, and Lomond smiled 
grimly. No fresh arrangement of position was 
necessary, they being already on opposite sides of 
the table, on ee Lenore’s embroidery was 
still lying, as she had cast it aside in the first flutter 
of hearing her lover's signal. 

‘Colonel Lomond, I must make a last protest 
against this bloody business,’ said Varrel. 

Again the colonel smiled. ‘In ten seconds,’ he 
said, ‘the clock will strike. Be ready’ 

There was a great contrast between the two men 
as they stood thus, fronting what for one of them 
must be inevitable death. Colonel Lomond’s 
bronzed cheek looked even darker than usual, and 
his eyes seemed to burn with intense hate as he 
stood gazing at his antagonist from under his lower- 
ing brows ; but his extended arm was firm as a bar 
of steel. Varrel was evidently nervous. His lips 
had faded to a dull bluish white ; he pressed one 
hand to his chest occasionally, as if to still the 
throbbing heart beneath ; while the other, which 
held the pistol, trembled slightly in spite of him. 
Four seconds—three seconds—two seconds, The 
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deathly brooding stillness that aded the room 
was awful. One The silvery 
bell of the little French clock had not completed 
its first stroke before the two triggers were pulled. A 
flash, a report, and a gush of smoke from one of the 
weapons, and Sir Derwent Varrel, shot through the 
heart, fell back dead. 

A pays a thorough scoundrel,’ said Colonel 
Lom as he gazed into the face of his dead 


enemy. 

Suddenly a door opened, and shewed a very old 
lady, with white hair, and clad in a white. dressing- 
robe, standing in the entrance. From the move- 
ments of her hands, you understood at once that 
she was blind, or nearly so. 

‘Henry! Henry! where are you?’ she cried. 
‘Some one fired a pistol just now. Oh, tell me 
that you are not hurt!’ she advanced a step or 
math passed the face of 

over the 0 

Colonel Lomond. ‘I am here and well, mother,’ 

he said. ‘ Pray, return to your own room. Iam 
to have disturbed you.’ 

‘And Lenore,’ said the old lady plaintively, 
‘why has not Lenore been to kiss me, and say good- 
night? Has the child gone to bed ?’ 

* Lenore is asleep, mother, said the colonel in a 
whisper. ‘We must not disturb her. She shall 
come to you in the morning.’ 

¢ ge,’ murmured the old lady ; ‘she 


daughter. At which point the whole machinery of 
dissolved away, and I awoke. 

ere was no more sleep for me that night. So 

lifelike and vivid was my extraordinary dream, so 

much did it seem like a part of my own personal 

experience, that the effect left by it 6n my mind 


terrible tragedy must 
henceforth be, as it were, a part of my own life. 
dealing which I could not 


scene 
The ghostly splendour of the moonlight filled it no 
longer; it was as cold, dark, and silent as some 


igh came to me out of the gloom, a sigh so human 
so unutterably sad, that with a thrill and a shudder, 


mansion ; msive 


I was v lad when ten o'clock came, and 

5 Bel punctual to the minute.—‘ It 
is 01 a he said, when I had given 
him an outline o i ; ‘and 


—_ on which the tragedy, which you witnessed 


wn 
dismal sealing within. these walla You will now 


understand why I requested you to sleep one night 
at Gledhills before finally deciding thet pon veld 
take the house; and it remains for you to con- 
sider whether your wife, whose health you say 
is delicate, pal ~ undergo such an ordeal as she 
would assuredly have to through the’ first 
ight of her sojourn under this roof.’ 
thanked Mr Lomond warmly for his conscien- 
tiousness in the matter, but decided that it would 
be unwise to subject m wife to such a trial. 
‘ Nevertheless,’ said Mr Lomond with a smile as 
I parted from him at the door, ‘I do not despair of 
finding a tenant for the house, one of these fine 
days, whose nervous system bids defiance to ghostly 


company. 

Indeed, last summer, travelling down that way, 
I made inquiry of the station-master, and was 
glad to learn that Gledhills had at last found an 
occupant in the person of a wealthy but eccentric 
bachelor of botanical pursuits; and further, that 
Mr Lomond himself was as hale and hearty as ever. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Sunpry prophets have risen up of late to warn 
England of her downfall. In about three genera- 
tions more, they declare, we shall have burned up 
all our coal; and with the coal, away go all our 
trade and all our greatness. Of course, all the 
energetic part of the population will emigrate to 
America, where there is coal enough for thousands 
of years, and this busy island of ours will become 
a thinly-peopled agricultural country, which any 
one may seize who thinks it worth the trouble. 
That the question thus raised is important, must be 
allowed. It has excited discussion. But no one. 
need despair as yet; nor should certain facts be 
left out of view—namely, that England was great 
and powerful before she began to dig her coal ; and 
that her inhabitants regard difficulty as a stimulus 
to exertion, and do not know when they are beaten. 
Some of the Friday evening lectures at the Royal 
Institution have presented subjects which can 
hardly fail to be interesting beyond the audience 
to whom they were delivered. In one of these 
lectures, Sir Henry James, of the Royal Engineers, 
gave an account of the Ordnance Survey of Jeru- 
salem. We are familiar enough with this kind 
of topographical work in our own country ; but to 
hear of an Ordnance Survey of the Holy Land— 
to find modern science mixing itself up with 
traditions of the earliest times, with our Scrip- 
tural associations, and with the Crusaders and 
inspires a notion of incongruity. It is 

true, nevertheless, that a party of red-coated Eng- 
lish Sappers have taken an accurate plan of the 
City of David, and carried a line of levelling all 
across the country from the Mediterranean at Jaffa 
to the Dead Sea, the object being to settle a long- 
debated question—the difference of level between 
the two seas ; and we now learn from Sir H. James 
that it is settled. The difference is great ; for the 
level of the Dead Sea is 1292 feet below that of 


the Mediterranean ; and the highest ground passed 
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never forgot me before ;’ and with that she turned | 
f and went slowly away, groping with her hands E 
before her ; and the colonel failing on his knees, 
buried his face in the white dress of his dead 
was not lightly to be shaken off. Lenore’s wild 
ery as she — herself into her father’s arms, the | 
voices of Varrel and Lomond in angry dispute, 
seemed still to echo in my brain; an felt that 
dressed, into the great desolate drawing-room, the | 
vasttomb. As | stood in the doorway, longing, and | 
yet afraid to enter, a gust of night-wind sweeping | } 
the rattled the windows of the old | 
I _ backward, and shut the door. | 
now tell you, sir, that precisely the same dream | 
which impressed you so strongly last night is 
dreamed by every one, no matter who they may be, 
the first time they sleep at Gledhills, and never 
afterwards; and this Curse—for I may truly call it 
by that name—has hung over the house from the 
| ff | 
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over in the line of the survey (Mount Scopus) is 2724 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean. The 
Mount of Olives is 2665 feet, Mount Zion 2550 
feet, and Mount Moriah 2440 feet above the same 
level. Due precautions were taken, by cutting 
marks in the solid rock on the route, to preserve a 
means of testing the survey at some future time, 
and of rendering it meanwhile useful to travellers, 
or to the party now engaged in the exploration of 
Palestine. 

In describing Jerusalem, Sir H. James states 
that the city ‘occupies a space exactly equal to 
the area included between Oxford Street and 
Piccadilly, and between Bond Street and Park 
Lane:’ about three-quarters of a mile in length, 
and half a mile in width; from which description 
ordinary readers may form a familiar notion of the 
size of a city which figures so largely in the world’s 
history. One other particular will interest those 
who are taking pains to improve the water-supply 
in London and elsewhere, and who regard civil 
engineering as a modern art. Jerusalem was 
supplied even in ancient days from two sources, 
high-level and low-level: the water flowed through 
tunnels, and crossed a deep valley by means of a 
syphon made of stone in lengths of about five 
feet, connected by collar and socket joints. 

Dr Bence Jones lectured on a remarkable physio- 
logical discovery which he has recently made— 
namely, that there exists in the bodies of animals 
a fluorescent substance closely resembling quinine. 
We gave an account some time ago of the doctor’s 
experiments to ascertain the time in which a dose 
of lithium would find its way into different parts 
of the body; he was trying similar experiments 
with quinine when he made the discovery above 
mentioned, for it appears that on applying the 
test in cases where no quinine had been adminis- 
tered, he found that man and all animals possess, 
in every part of the body, the most characteristic 
peculiarity of the bark of the cinchona-trees of 
Peru. It is not a mere optical resemblance, for 
on testing chemically the animal quinine, as we 
may call it, proof was obtained of its being an 
alkaloid, and closely related to the vegetable 
quinine. Dr Bence Jones, not having yet been 
able to crystallise the newly-discovered substance, 
proposes to name it animal quinoidine. He 
suggests that the injurious effects which sometimes 
follow the taking of a dose of quinine may arise 
from its doubling the quantity already in the 
body; and he thinks that in the new facts here 
noticed, there is a hopeful prospect of an explana- 
tion as to the cause and cure of ague, and as to 
the treatment of diseases in parts of the body 
external to the blood-vessels. ‘ May we not expect,’ 
he asks, ‘that among the multitude of new sub- 
stances which synthetical chemistry is now con- 
stantly forming, some medicines may be discovered 
which may not only have power to control the 
excessive chemical changes of the textures in fevers 
and inflammations, but may be able to remove the 
products of insufficient chemical action even in 
those diseases which affect the non-vascular 


textures, as, for example, in cataract and in gout?’ 
This is a most important question. It seems to 
open a new field for the practical application of 
medicine, and to extend the limits of physiological 
research. Besides being lectured on at the Royal 
Institution, it has been made the subject of a 
paper at the Royal Society, and published in the 
Proceedings. The more widely it becomes known 
the better. 

Dr Percy, who may be called Ventilator-general 
to the Houses of Parliament, has just presented to 
the First Commissioner of the Office of Works his 
first Report on the warming, ventilating, and light- 
ing of the Houses. It is satisfactory to learn that 
the ventilation is very good, notwithstanding the 
complaints made at times by members who judge 
of the state of the atmosphere solely by their own 
personal feelings ; and in one essential particular 
it is perfect, for an unlimited quantity of air can 
be supplied. On the night that leave was asked 
to bring in the Electoral Franchise Bill, about 
1,500,000 cubic feet, or from nine to ten million 
gallons of air, passed through the House of Com- 
mons every hour. The system adopted is exhaus- 
tion—that is, the vitiated air is drawn off 
through upcast shafts, in which an ascending cur- 
rent is produced by coke-fires. But some parts of 
the building, including some of the Committee 
Rooms, are not connected with the system; s0 
that when crowded, as the rooms occasionally are, 
Dr Percy says it would be as hopeless to attempt to 
ventilate them properly as to try to ventilate a cask 
of red herrings. The quantity of gas burnt through- 
out the building in a year is nearly 12,000,000 
cubic feet, at a cost of L.3500. The air-courses are 
hundreds in number, with air-valves in all parts of 
the building, and enormous horizontal smoke-flues, 
with hundreds of chimneys, besides fifteen miles of 
steam-pipes, with about twelve hundred stop-cocks 
and valves. In addition to which, ‘there is a mul- 
titude of holes and crannies, as intricate and tortu- 
ous as the windings of a rabbit warren” These are 
remarkable particulars, and they enable us to 
judge, from an unusual point of view, of the mag- 
nitude of the house in which parliament carries on 
the business of the nation. 

Mr C. O. Cator, in a paper published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Meteorological Society, com all 
concerning the price of wheat and mo w 
will perhaps Santen those who think that cheap 
an good 


4 ys during the same time. In June, there was 
a in the price of wheat, and the mortality rose ; 
and after that, wheat rose again, almost to the 
maximum of the year, at the end of August, and 
the mortality fell to the minimum of the year. Of 
course, explanation of these results could be 
found in a comparison of the price of wheat with 
the temperature, but they are sufficiently remark- 
able to command attention nevertheless. 
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We er from a read before the Institute | Institution of Civil Engineers in Great George 
of Deak ye stl “> the Water-supply of | Street, it will be pleasant to learn that the untiring 
Rome, Ancient and Modern, that a company is | civility and kindness of the honorary secretary 
about to use one of the old aqueducts for a high- | Mr Charles Manby, have received a fresh acknow. 
service supply to Rome of the coldest water the | ledgment from one of the sovereigns of Europe, in 
inhabitants ever had to drink. To which we may | his nomination by the king of Sweden as a Knight 
add, that at the last conversazione of the President | Commander of the order of Wasa, a decoration not 
of the Royal Society, Mr J. F. Bateman gave an | before conferred on any ee in the present 
H exposition of his project for supplying London with | century, besides Telford and Rennie. 
f water from the sources of the Severn. 
News of the discovery of a mammoth inthe 
i frozen soil of arctic Siberia has just been received MY CHOICE. 
} from the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St Peters- : sili 
f burg, to the satisfaction of palzontologists, who are You ask me if the face is fair 
hopeful that it will afford an opportunity for a Whose image sweet has power \| 
! complete and trustworthy description of the ancient To brace me for the daily care, /,* 
creature. It was discovered in 1864 by a Samoyed, To cheer the lonely hour. 
near the oi of Tas, the eastern arm of the Gulf of iC 
{ Obi, imbedded in the earth, covered with hair, and Full many a face less fair than hers 
: the skin apparently entire. This state of preserva- Has won in rout and ball N 
: tion is due to the almost perennial frost which The hearts of ardent worshippers, - 
t prevails on the northernmost coast of Asia, and it The heart-felt praise of all. 
is to be hoped that partial exposure to the air will 
i not, as in a former instance, have occasioned a But not for giddy festal nights 
i sudden decomposition. In February of the present Keeps she her charms in store ; ™ 
year, the Academy above referred to commissioned Her face with bounteous sunshine lights E 
awell-known paleontologist, one of their body, to The dwellings of the poor ki 
\ visit the spot, and note its geology, together with to 
: every possible particular concerning the mammoth. The simple smiles of children brought an 
We may therefore hope to have, in due time, a F | 
detailed report of the djscovery, as well as of the Dt 
I a ce of the ani and should circumstances iantiniaah a sh: 
N e subject is the more interesting, inasmuch as it . 
the question of a change of climate since ° 
the age when the mammoth roamed along the 
i shores of what is now a frozen sea. © happy doors within whose latch ere 
The Geographical Society’s Proseatings contains Her welcome shadow falls! bu 
a r on the Rovuma, a river tern Africa, no 
a Ww ich has some interest for general readers, as it is Would that her smile my lot might bless, rol 
4: the Rovuma that Dr apes. a hopes to enter And pave, 4 hamlet be tri 
the country and renew his explorations. Its mouth Heaven’s light amid the cottages, pa 
; lies north of Cape Delgado, within the jurisdiction The light of home to me! 
of the Sultan of Canzibar, and opens to the sea with- A 
, out bar or surf, in a spacious bay. Being thus easy , _ 
i of access, the river offers unusual facilities for access In the present Number is completed the Tale of us 
j to the interior. In his last expedition, Dr Living- les 
dred miles, until sto a barrier of roc m a na 
which, on the next x < sao 4 he will — pursue to be followed on 7th July by an Original ad 
; his journey by land. He will then be not far from Serial Story, by Tuomas Sreicut, wa 
4 the wkd the great lakes, and the head-waters d ha 
i of the Zambesi, Congo, and Nile which he is likely entitled “ 
to as a promising scene of exploration. e 
lower part of the river > lined by mangroves ; but,| BROUGHT TO LIGHT. eh 
as Dr Kirk writes, ‘when this unhealthy region is th 
we enter a plain covered with heavy timber, 
thick bush, and gi tic grass, bound together The Publishers of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL beg to direct sh 
} and festooned by 1eiliant flowered tropical plants, the attention of ConTRIBUTORS to the following notice : ah 
i ing with animal life. In the water, there are | 1st. All communications should be addressed to the 
Editor, 47 Paternoster Row, London.’ we 
herds of hippopotami, easy of approach, not having 
i attack a boat with their formidable tusks.’ Should| pany them. ° 
Dr Livingstone succeed in solving the problem of | 3g. All MSS. should bear the author's full Curistiay " 
i the water-shed of Central Africa, and the ultimate | name, surname, and address. do 
; ‘|| source of the Nile, he will achieve the crowning | 4th. MSS. should be written on one side of the leaf only. fal 
exploit of his travels—We may add to this, that} Unless Contributors comply with the above rules, the no 
Dr Kirk has sailed to undertake fresh explorations | Editor cannot undertake to return rejected papers. pr 
in Eastern Africa, of which we may hope to hear La 
in the course of a few months. Printed and Published by W. & R. Cuawnens, 47 Pater- a 
To those foreign and domestic savans who have | poster Row, LONDON, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
q been accustomed to attend the meetings of the| Also sold by all Booksellers. 
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